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OVER THE MEXICAN PLATEAU IN A 
DILIGENCE. 



BY 

A. S. PACKARD. 



Next to journeying on horseback, or in one's own car- 
riage, a ride in an old-fashioned stage-coach, or a con- 
tinental diligence — with its driver, its postilion, its fre- 
quent change of horses, and long stops at wayside inns 
for dinner ; and the grand entry into town at the end of 
the day's journey, — a ride in such a vehicle was, when 
our century was younger than it is now, the only way to 
see a country, its people, and life and nature in all their 
varied aspects. And this is the best way to travel in 
Mexico. One can now, however, pass through Central 
Mexico in a parlor car, and from its windows glance at 
the scenery through which the train rushes day and 
night ; or behold the lights and shades of Mexican life 
materialized in the specimens gathered about the station. 
We desired, however, to see a part of provincial Mexico 
from the top of a Mexican diligewcia, drawn not by 
ordinary stage horses, but by mules ; driven not by a 
Western Jehu, a modern Tony Weller, but by a Mexican 
Indian ; aided not by a regulation postilion, but by a 
sandalled Indian boy in his loose cotton trousers and 
sarape. We desired not to stop for dinner at some 
elm-shaded, old-time inn, but to enjoy a Mexican dinner, 
with its many courses, either in an Indian hut thatched 
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with " maguey," or a village meson, or mayhap some more 
elaborate city fonda. 

In his essay on " Biding Post " Montaigne tells us that 
on one occasion Caesar " travelled a hundred miles a day 
in a hired coach," and he adds, " but he Avas a furious 
cornier, for where the rivers stopped his way he always 
passed them by swimming, without turning out of his 
road to look for either bridge or ford." Our stages were 
from eighty to ninety miles a day, but we had no rivers 
to cross. We were to rise at three o'clock, starting be- 
fore daybreak and riding twelve or fifteen hours till near 
sunset. We had to accomplish a distance of about five 
hundred miles in six days, passing from the beautiful 
town of Saltillo on the Sierra Madre of Northeastern 
Mexico across the eastern edge of the vast Mexican 
plateau, through scattered hamlets, villages, towns, 
through the rich city of San Luis Potosi, and finally 
through the picturesque, well-cultivated region between 
that city and the Mexican capital. 

Having journeyed over the Western plains from 
Montana to Mexico, and traversed the Great Basin, it 
was a rare privilege to see the extension of the backbone 
of our continent into Southern Mexico ; to cross in dif- 
ferent directions the great plateau which begins in British 
America, grows higher as it passes into the United States, 
and culminates in the elevated region about the city of 
Mexico. On such a journey we could, in a superficial 
way, it is true, see the gradual change in the flora and 
fauna from Texas to Northern, Central, and Southern 
Mexico ; hastily observe the surface geology of the pla- 
teau, and its mountain ranges, besides studying the habits 
and customs of the mixed people of Mexico. The season 
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was spring in the month of March, and on the whole 
this is perhaps the best time for such a journey, as the 
route is then neither too dusty, nor the weather always 
too hot. 

Although San Antonio and the region from there to 
the banks of the Rio Grande was once Mexican soil, and 
though Old Laredo in Texas is by birth Mexican, yet the 
change to New Laredo on the Mexican side is magical. 
In five minutes after stepping into one of the little Mex- 
ican ferry-boats, one lands at the foot of a sandy bluff, 
and finds himself in a new world, or rather in a very 
ancient sort of society, among a people whose thoughts, 
aspirations, dress, and architecture ally them rather to 
some Eastern city of the Old World, such as a Moorish 
town in Spain, or Constantinople, Cairo, or even Morocco. 
The plaza surrounded by one-storied houses of adobe or 
of stone, the lounging men, the women half veiled by 
their rebozos, their dusky skins, long black hair, and 
liquid black eyes, — these features forbid our calling it 
simply a town of old Spain. Here were to be seen 
Spanish modes and habits engrafted on an Indian stock, 
which the traveller at once encounters after leaving the 
Texan border, and which make the transition more sud- 
den and startling than if we had been in a moment 
transported from the United States to the plaza of some 
Moorish town. 

Taking the narrow-gauge cars of the Mexican National 
Railroad on the morning of March 7th, we crossed the 
Rio Grande on a temporary bridge, at the Mexican end 
of which, in front of a small guard-house, stood two sol- 
diers in the uniform, after this, to become so familiar, — a 
white cotton suit with a tall straight hafc. "We leave New 
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Laredo and pass out upon the plain. Already there is a 
change in the vegetation, which now becomes more varied 
than in Texas. 

Botanically speaking, we were in the land of the mes- 
quite. This plant has the habit of an apple-tree, and 
passing through a forest of it is like riding through an 
orchard of aged gnarled apple-trees. The niesquite, how- 
ever, is an ally of the honey-locust and the sensitive 
plant or mimosa, and, like those plants, with long, sharp 
thorns, while its fruit is beans growing in clusters of 
long slender pods. The beans are imbedded in a mass 
of a hard white sugary substance like grape-sugar, but 
purer, and the Mexicans grind the dried beans and pods 
together into a nutritious meal. We often met trains of 
donkeys or " burros " carrying great loads of the mesquite 
wood, the pieces cut about two feet long, with not a 
straight stick in the load, which towers aloft over the 
donkey's ears. We were not to see a mesquite in flower 
until nearly two hundred miles farther south ; but the 
tree, hung with clusters of rich yellow flowers among the 
delicate pinnate leaves, is a beautiful sight. A volume 
could be written on this plant, the prevailing forest and 
shade tree of the Mexican plateau. The mesquite shrubs 
and trees were now just beginning to leaf out, while the 
last year's pods were still on the trees rustling in the soft 
southerly breeze. 

Another characteristic plant was the " prickly pear " 
or " nopal." The ordinary Texan species we left behind 
at the Rio Grande, but now a much more shrubby, taller, 
and larger species was to be our daily companion. We 
were told on the train from San Antonio that great leaves 
of the prickly pear are cut off, held on a pointed stick 
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over a fire so as to burn off the prickles and fed to cattle, 
and that last winter six thousand head of cattle were 
saved from starvation from being fed on the thick juicy 
leaves of this most forbidding of all plants. Soon after 
leaving Laredo we saw a high, small, narrow cart, drawn 
by a donkey, and loaded with nopal for fodder. Little 
did we imagine that prickly-pear salad was not many 
days after to be served up to us from the table of a 
Mexican f onda ! The mesquite grows in scattered clumps, 
with broad open glades between, which were at this time 
thickly overgrown with a beautiful low yellow cruciferous 
flower, which carpeted the sward for miles on either side 
of the track. It was sometimes replaced by a violet 
flower of the same low stature, which covered the ground 
by the square acre. 

Among the larger animals of the Rio Grande region is 
the peccary, which runs in droves through the " chapar- 
ral " or " brush," and is not uncommon even about San 
Antonio. We were also in the land of the wild turkey ; 
while on the cars for Laredo a person told us that the 
day before a flock of seventy-five was seen, one of which 
weighed nineteen pounds when partly dressed. 

The railroad rises very gradually from Laredo, which 
is only 438 feet above the Gulf of Mexico ; the. train 
runs very slowly, especially on up grades and around 
curves, for fear of obstructions on the track, placed by 
tramps or the vindictive or mischievous Mexicans, whose 
mud hovels are occasionally passed. Leaving Laredo at 
8:15 in the morning, we expected to reach Saltillo in 
the evening, as the distance is only 240 miles ; but the 
train stopped for the night at Monterey, a direful expe- 
rience with obstructions and train robbers having proved 
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that it was unsafe to run the trains after dark. We there- 
fore made the distance — 172 miles between Laredo and 
Monterey — in nine or ten hours. 

The railway soon ascended higher, cutting through 
hill-tops of a white, friable sandstone, probably of creta- 
ceous age, and used in building the low, square, one-storied 
houses with flat roofs for the better class of people. 
These were situated here and there in clusters forming 
solitary haciendas, hamlets, and small villages. Towards 
noon a noble broken serrated range of mountains — the 
Sierra Madre — came in sight to the southwest, though 
the range was northwest and southeast ; the outlines are 
much broken, the loftier dome-like peaks standing out 
from the long table-lands or mesas. 

As we rose higher upon the table-land, our first Mexi- 
can yucca or pita was seen in flower. The pita is a tree- 
Spanish-bayonet, often a foot in diameter and ten to 
twenty feet high in this latitude. It sends up a thick 
spike of large snow-white flowers, which may be seen for 
miles ; the wood is soft, somewhat like palm-pith or cork, 
but is of little or no use to the people. The plant 
when a little overgrown is a stiff, awkward tree, bristling 
with sharp, bayonet-like points, repellant to man and 
beast, and still more so to any one of artistic feeling. The 
ride early in the afternoon through a forest of pitas in 
stages of seeming awkwardness and decrepitude, some of 
the trunks prostrate, and few straight and regular, was a 
memorable one. 

Before reaching Lampazos, towards noon, we pass a 
rather famous isolated table-land, which stands 2,000 
feet above the surrounding country ; it is accessible at 
only one point, and is twenty-five miles long and twelve 
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wide. This is the Mesa de los Oartujanos, and is a ranch 
with good water and grass. At Lampazos the train was 
besieged by troops of barefooted or sandalled men and 
boys carrying broad, shallow baskets of sweet cakes of 
three or four kinds, and home-made candy, either in cakes 
or wrapped in paper cones. Here the peaches had begun 
to flower. Just beyond this town we saw the first 
maguey, -aloe, or century plant, hereafter to be so familiar 
a roadside acquaintance. The track now and then crosses 
the old trail cut through the mesquite growth by General 
Taylor while on his march from Matamoras to Monterey. 
Riding through the mesquite brush or " chaparral " is no 
small undertaking. It is said that the land surveyors lay 
out the ranches or farms by triangulation from the moun- 
tain peaks, establishing their base lines on the moun- 
tains to avoid the thorns of the dense mesquite bushes 
and trees on the plains below. Certainly the peaks were 
very conveniently placed for this purpose, and are not 
particularly inaccessible. 

At Bustamante the train stopped for dinner, which was 
served in Mexican style ; frijohs, chile, and tortillas, 
with boiled tongue, constituting the repast. Then our 
train goes leisurely on up a steep grade through charac- 
teristic Mexican scenery, over plains of low mesqiiite 
bushes, with the pita towering ten or twenty feet above 
the general level, with serrated mountain ranges in the 
distance ; open glades, carpeted with yellow or lilac 
flowers, forming the foreground. The cars shot past 
groups of cattle feeding on nopal in front of mud hovels, 
the men and boys in their high-colored sarapes, and the 
women in their rebozos drawn partly over their faces ; 
and passing through such scenes as these the train enters 
Monterey, situated 1,790 feet above the Gulf. 
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Monterey is a town of 30,000 inhabitants, and is more 
picturesquely situated than Saltillo. Taking a carriage 
and interpreter we " did " the city, and from the top 
of the state-house had a view of the town and its 
surroundings. The gardens were numerous, enclosed in 
high walls, above which rose the rich dark foliage of 
the " butter-pear " and evergreen trees ; the poorer 
houses or huts in the outskirts were made of canes, the 
roof thatched ; the vegetation was rich and abundant, and 
a contrast to the still leafless suburbs of New Orleans 
and San Antonio we had so lately left behind us. Night 
fell and found us on the hill behind the town taken 
by General Worth during the battle of Monterey. We 
could see the route by which General Worth in the 
night made a detour over a flat plain to this hill, on 
which is the bishop's palace, now in ruins and used as 
barracks. Up the steep hill he drew with mule teams 
a number of 30-pound cannon, ten of which we counted 
lying about the summit of the eminence behind the stone 
walls and ruined breastworks. From this point Worth 
threw shot and shell a couple of miles over into the city ; 
withdrawing into the city our troops fought the Mexicans 
from street to street and square to square until the whole 
city and garrison were taken. In the mist and darkness 
we returned to our hotel and supper ; our room, a typical 
Mexican cuarto, very high, dismal, damp, and forlorn in 
wet weather, but undoubtedly well adapted to the sunny, 
hot Mexican weather of the spring months. The ceiling 
was of cedar, while the bare floor was laid in cement. 

The next morning we drove in the rain to the railway 
station, which, as throughout Mexico lies a mile or 
two out of the town ; the muddy road was lined with 
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hedges of pita shading the broad ditches ; flocks of the 
boat-tailed grackle rose from their borders and alighted 
among the sycamore trees, which were now in full leaf, 
while the mesquites were hung with clusters of rich yel- 
low flowers. The Indians, or rather Mexicans, whom we 
passed were hopping through the deep black mud in an 
ungainly fashion, their sandals clapping and almost 
falling off ; their sarapes thrown tightly about their 
shoulders and drawn partly over their faces. One boy 
was a picture; he wore over his head for protection 
against the rain a petate or straw rug, one end hanging 
down to his knees. This reminds me that afterwards at 
Cordova I saw a little Indian boy walking through the 
drizzle with an impromptu poncho made by tearing a 
hole lengthwise in a banana leaf. 

Soon after leaving the station and getting out into the 
country we passed through new kinds of shrubbery : 
strange cacti, some spherical or dome-like, studded with 
red flowers and half buried in the gravel ; others tall and 
branching with bright yellow flowers, added to the inter- 
est of the ride. 

"We reached Saltillo, which is 5,204 feet above the Gulf, 
by mid-day, and put up at an American restaurant situated 
opposite the largest plaza, where we received excellent at- 
tention. Here we spent Sunday and Monday, the weather 
cool and damp. Monday night, at the suggestion of our 
hosts, we changed to the Mexican hotel, San Stefano, 
whence the diligence was to start in the morning. My- 
self and companion* had in the afternoon booked our- 
selves for the ride outside to San Luis Potosf. For 
one room and a cup of chocolate and piece of bread in 

* Prof. J. W. P. Jenks, of Brown University, Providence. 
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the morning before starting we were charged two dollars 
apiece. This seemed very exorbitant, as the charge after- 
wards was uniformly two dollars for a late dinner, lodg- 
ings, and chocolate in the early morning. As at all Mexi- 
can mesones or second-rate hotels, the diligence, which is 
built on the plan of a Concord coach, but rather stronger, 
is kept in an inner courtyard into which open the stables 
and other outer apartments. Awake at three, by four in 
the morning the shaking and clanking of the chains 
belonging to the traces, and the lumbering roar of the 
coach wheels over the rough stone pavement of the inner 
and outer courtyards were sufficient notice that the 
" stage was ready." We see that our carpet bags and 
valises, as well as basket of cold provisions, are put 
aboard ; our driver, in his poncho, a sarape Avith a hole 
in it through which the head is thrust, takes the reins ; 
the restless mules make a sudden start, the noise of their 
iron hoofs reverberating through the damp corridors of 
the patio or court, but are kept well in hand ; we finish 
our chocolate, navigate from the hub to the rim of the 
wheels, clambering over the steps to our seat aloft behind 
the cochero. As the mules dash through the door- way the 
whipper leaps into his seat by the driver, and we gallop 
at a desperate rate through the narrow dark streets, past 
the now deserted market-place, through the plaza, through 
other long narrow streets, keeping a careful lookout for 
the street lanterns hanging on wires in the middle of the 
starlit streets at just the right elevation to knock off the 
hats of such of the unwary passengers as are on the upper 
seat. And so we rattle on, the driver and whipper both 
lashing the mules, the coach dancing up and down, sway- 
ing from one side to the other as it jolts over the rough 
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pavements, until we leave the re-echoing streets and 
emerge upon the highway over the plains. 

The mists and clouds of the previous day had cleared 
away ; the road was now lighted by a bright full moon, 
but the morning was damp, cold, and chilly and remained 
so until nine or ten o'clock. Long before daybreak 
strange, ghostly forms were astir ; men and women go- 
ing to market from their country hovels and ranches, and 
bearing strange burdens, loomed up in the darkness ; 
they were mounted, while trains of donkeys surmounted 
by colossal loads of hay or wood, would separate them- 
selves from the gloom and darkness and approach us as if 
uncanny shapes born of the early morning shades. To 
add to the dismal features of the scene a cross would 
at times rise by the roadside from out of a pile of stones 
thrown up to mark the grave of some murdered man. At 
about daybreak we drove through the narrow pass of 
Buena Vista, which is seven miles from Saltillo. It was 
light enough to see how strong was General Taylor's 
position on the morning of the 23d of February, 1847, 
when in answer to Santa Anna's demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender, he briefly answered : " I decline to 
accede to the request." On our right the road ran but 
a few rods from a broad deep gully or arroyo, forming 
the precipitous bank of a stream now nearly dry ; while 
on the left, standing out from the mountains bounding 
the eastern sides of the valley, the road curved around the 
end of a series of high rocky ridges and crags, over which 
even infantry could with difficulty have climbed. Here 
General Taylor with 5,200 men repelled the Mexican army 
of 20,000 under Santa Anna, which retreated in the direc- 
tion of San Luis Potosi. 
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The hamlet of Buena Vista, which is over a thousand 
feet higher than Saltillo, comprises a few houses not dis- 
tinctly seen in the early light. For a few miles on, the 
road was rough and up-hill to Agua Nueva through rocky 
passes, with an occasional mound and cross, marking the 
place of some murder ; then we drove out upon broad, 
level plains called La Encantada, or the enchanting plains, 
succeeding one another to La Ventura and the villages 
beyond. The mountains bounding the river were regu- 
larly conical, usually covered with mesquite to their tops, 
but in one case, and the only one seen during the journey, 
clothed with a sparse growth oipinons — a small pine. 

Towards La Ventura the scenery grew tame, the plains 
widening out for miles in width ; the monotony of the 
route was at one place relieved by riding through exten- 
sive " dog-towns," the little marmots being remarkably 
fearless. Indeed throughout Mexico we remarked the 
tameness of the eagles, crows, and other birds ; it is evi- 
dent that the youthful male Mexican does not go " gun- 
ning," and though nearly every adult wears a pistol they 
do not disturb the birds or beasts by the roadside. Cru- 
elty to dumb animals takes with them another form — 
that of unmercifully beating their mules or donkeys. 

At La Ventura, which we reached at about five, we 
stopped for the night. There is but one inn or meson, 
here, a part of the hacienda. This station mainly con- 
sisted of two large blocks of one-storied houses, forming 
two sides of a square, each one enclosing a large court- 
yard, and forming the ranch of General Trevino, a Mexi- 
can celebrity in these parts, whose house, or casa had been 
pointed out to us at Monterey. Here we had good rooms 
and a good bed. While waiting for dinner, which through- 
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out the route is never served before eight o'clock, how- 
ever importunate the tired and famished traveller may 
be, we surveyed the enormous tank in the rear of the 
ranch, where Indian women were drawing water in their 
ollas, or huge water-jars of earth, which they gracefully 
carried on one shoulder. The water is pumped from a well 
by a modern windmill. The ranch is an oasis in a dry 
desert, and a few willows and mesquites rise above the 
low, flat, white walls of the ranch, the bit of green being 
visible for miles before the diligence finally draws up in 
front of the huge portals guarding the entrance to the 
courtyard. Our dinner was at last served ; the courses 
were tender beefsteak, tripe broiled in cotton-seed oil of 
a peculiarly nauseous flavor, rice served either with the 
same kind of oil or soaked in melted lard, and frijoles, 
or beans, with the tortillas tossed in a heap on the table- 
cloth in front of each plate. Fortunately the aboriginal, 
New Englander's love of baked beans had never wholly 
died out ; it had smouldered for years : the ardor of our 
early attachment now flamed forth anew under the stimu- 
lus of a twelve hours' ride over hill and plain, and we did 
then, and on similar occasions for weeks after, full jus- 
tice to this national dish of Mexico. Like the coffee of 
the country the beans are usually well cooked ; not baked, 
but boiled, not served with pork, or supplemented with 
brown bread ; not seasoned with black pepper and vinegar, 
but with chile, or red pepper, — another of the national 
dishes not only of Mexicans, but of Peruvians and other 
peoples from the United States border to Patagonia. The 
chile-eating, bean-boiling, and tortilla-frying folk are to 
the New World what the rice-eating peoples are to the 
Old World ; they mark the transition from a flesh-eating 
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race of savage hunters to the vegetarian as well as carnivo- 
rous races of mankind, making their first step in the direc- 
tion of civilization. If at first we were prejudiced against 
Mexican cooking, our repugnance soon became amelio- 
rated, the cooking perhaps improving as we went south, 
and it contrasts most favorably with the average Ameri- 
can railway restaurant along the Western transcontinental 
routes. Though it thundered and rained in the night, 
the early morning, lit by such bright stars as are not 
seen in a northern firmament, was before sunrise cold and 
chilly ; but as the sun lighted up the road, the air grew 
deliciously soft and balmy, to become hot and dry before 
noon. 

The diligence stops for breakfast at the Hacienda del 
Salado. Shortly before reaching it we passed the fresh 
grave of an American who had been killed and buried by 
the roadside two months previous. No cross marked the 
heretic's resting-place. It seemed better to pass such an 
object when the sun was four hours high than in the chilly 
gray of the early morning. We met with other crosses 
along the road : one by a steep arroyo, down which the 
road plunged, was sacred to the memory of a person who 
had been killed by the upsetting of the diligence, as our 
driver told us by signs ; others may have been erected to 
those who had perished by other means than the dagger 
or pistol. From Saltillo to San Miguel we happened to 
see no suspicious persons, though most lower-class Mexi- 
cans have, at first sight, a cut-throat air. At the various 
stations, when the diligence changed horses or stopped for 
meals or the night, we walked freely about, unarmed, in the 
outskirts of the hamlets and in the streets of towns and 
villages. Within a few years, under the late liberal gov- 
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ernments, law and order have been strictly enforced over 
the stage routes in Eastern Mexico. The rural guards and 
the excellent police system in the cities, the more stable 
condition of affairs, and the ease with which life may be 
sustained in this region, have conspired to diminish rob- 
bery and murder along the stage lines. After leaving 
Saltillo we felt safer than on the border ; in Texas one's 
life and purse are less secure than in the more frequented 
portions of Mexico. Even now, as in former years, trav- 
elling on the Texan frontier is in a degree unsafe ; the 
cow-boy and horse-thief terrorize trains, homesteads, and 
ranches. The State rangers and local government still 
lack efficiency, and it is a national shame that on our fron- 
tiers life and property are in the year 1887 little safer 
from brigands than in portions of "Western and Southern 
Mexico, or from the vendetta in Corsica or the camorra 
in Sicily. The thought often occurred as we rode along : 
" If even in New England a mound and cross marked the 
grave of every murdered man, would they not be quite as 
frequently met with as in Mexico ? " In Mexico every- 
body carries a large pistol ; it has taken the place of the 
sword as part of a gentleman's costume. It is worn both 
by the traveller and the cochero on the lonely stage routes, 
as well as by the clerks in the streets of the Mexican 
capital. We never saw one pulled out of a case, or heard 
a pistol-shot by night. Throughout our week's ride we 
saw but little drunkenness, no quarrelling, and heard by 
night no sounds of revelry or brawling ; the respect paid 
by the lower classes to those of the upper, the Castilian 
politeness and native good-breeding exhibited, was a 
pleasant feature all along the route of travel. To see two 
Spanish gentlemen embrace each other is an education. 
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At Saltillo we saw a man under the influence of either 
pulque or aguardiente, but he was but one of hundreds 
of sober people to be seen swarming about the drinking 
shops at the street corners. 

Reaching the village of Salado at ten we stopped an 
hour for a late breakfast. This is a typical Mexican 
town ; the exteriors of the better class of houses were 
washed in blue and green, and on the walls of a public 
building, perhaps the town-hall, were painted life-size 
groups illustrating historic Mexican scenes. The streets 
and houses presented a very neat appearance, and as we 
drove in, the women were finishing sweeping the plaza 
with switch brooms. The village is situated on the 
eastern border of the vast Hacienda del Salado, which 
was said to cover an extent of 2,500 square leagues. The 
broad fields are fenced in by deep, generous ditches, the 
most economical fence in this country, whither the abomi- 
nation of wire fences has not yet penetrated. Across^ 
the ditches are here and there thrown stone bridges of 
great solidity, calculated to endure for centuries. The 
fertile arable land, now dry and parched, sweeps inter- 
minably to the westward. We visited a quaint old well, 
which was very deep, at least fifty feet, the opening not 
being circular but elliptical, being eight feet long and two 
feet wide ; the water is brought up by a series of revolv- 
ing leather buckets by two cog-wheels turned by a crank 
of one dilapidated mule power ; the well is shaded by a 
high square adobe structure, while the water runs into a 
large cemented adobe tank where the stock, numbering 
over 10,000 head, is watered. At the other end of the 
village is a similar well and tank. This well is typical 
of many others we saw on our route, and is, in principle 
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and structure, exactly like those in Egypt and other Ori- 
ental countries. Over smaller wells, where the water is 
drawn by hand, there are two solid upright posts of 
adobe or. stone, connected by a bar, on which the well 
sweep is hung. 

The men spend their leisure in cock-fighting, as we saw 
favorite cocks tied by a string to the entrance of the 
houses, some of them armed with murderous-looking steel 
spurs. A cock-fighter, or gallero, was seen with his game- 
cock in his arms, perhaps on his way to some impromptu 
cockpit. 

In strolling through the main street we passed by the 
open door of a school-house for young children, who were 
studying aloud their A-B-C's. As we stopped at the door, 
we were very politely accosted by the teacher, invited in, 
and as we entered the children all rose to greet us. The 
interior was mediaeval enough ; the children sat on short, 
high benches, conning their A-B-C's from large cards hung 
upon the walls. 

As the diligence was about to start, a tall, well-propor- 
tioned, fine-looking Spanish country gentleman, or hacen- 
dado, dressed in jacket and trousers of neatly starched 
and ironed gray linen, and a handsome, broad sombrero,. 
addressed the driver. In provincial Mexico, at least 
along our route, except in the larger cities, the Spanish 
Creoles, as well as the mixed Indian and Spanish races, or 
Mestizos, have not yet adopted the European style of 
dress. The variety in shade of color of the men's 
blankets, or sarapes, was endless. They are all hand- 
made, and here and there we passed great heavy looms, 
such as one still sees in out-of-the-way farms in northern 
New England, where the men — not necessarily the 
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women — were weaving these blankets. The favorite 
color is a bright vermilion red, the dye probably ex- 
tracted from the cochineal insect; but there were also 
shades of blue and brown on a white ground. In a group 
of a dozen men, no two sarapes will be alike in pattern. 
But, however a man may be dressed, whether barefooted, 
and with torn and soiled trousers and shirt, the sombrero, 
or broad-brimmed hat is faultless. The native extrava- 
gance of these people, aside from gambling, is displayed 
not in clothing the nether extremities, but in furnishing 
the head. Ten, fifteen, and even twenty-five dollars are 
paid by Mexican dudes for sombreros. The richer hats 
are of gray felt covered on the rim and crown with silver 
cord, over which are embroidered heavy rosettes, or vari- 
ous ornaments called chapetas are attached to both sides. 
Horsemen wear jackets and leather over-trousers, open 
and very loose at the bottom, with a double row of 
Spanish silver quarters, or large silver buttons, from the 
high-heeled boot to the hip ; the waistcoat is cut low, 
and often a bright-red sash completes the costume. The 
pictures one sees in books of a gay Mexican horseman, or 
caballero, in this costume, with enormous spurs and stir- 
rups, and broad-brimmed sombrero, we often saw realized. 
We would occasionally pass a solitary horseman, not 
dressed in holiday attire, but invariably with a sword, or 
machete, dangling from the bow of his saddle. On Sun- 
days and feast days the display in San Luis Potosi of 
gayly dressed horsemen is notable. 

This day's ride was particularly fine ; the sky was clear, 
and the sun hotter than before, as we were getting farther 
into Southern Mexico. The noble conical mountain El 
Fraile was in view all day ; it forms the southern ex- 
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tremity of a ragged sierra. There was also to the south- 
ward a magnificent serrated range running east and west 
as if blocking our path, and on the right two villages, 
their white walls glistening in the afternoon sun, nestled 
at the foot of the range. We drove through forests of 
pita, some of the trees perhaps thirty feet high. We now 
had more passengers inside of the diligence, among them a 
Senor Cortes, one of the descendants of Fernando Cortes, 
the family still owning extensive farming and mining 
grants handed down by the conqueror. A day or two 
later a Senor Cervantes was among the passengers within, 
the obliging cochero showing us his name in the way-book. 
As we went further south the country became more 
populous, especially on approaching or leaving the towns. 
Over the broad plains were scattered droves of cattle, 
herds of horses, and one day we drove through a herd of 
hundreds of breeding jacks and jennies, and sometimes 
herds of jennies with their foals, scarcely larger than the 
jackass rabbits, at times seen galloping through the 
chaparral or brush. Our roadside companions were of all 
sorts and conditions, men and women carrying vast, un- 
wieldy burdens of produce, huge, high baskets of live 
poultry, or native earthenware. I once lifted one of these 
three-storied baskets carried by the men on their backs ; it 
was difficult to raise it from the ground, and it must have 
weighed a hundred pounds, but these stout Indians trudge 
along for days, at the rate of twenty miles a day, with 
such burdens. A man will carry for a short distance, on 
his back, burdens of from two to five hundred pounds, if 
they are well balanced. We heard of a man being 
crushed by a load of seven hundred pounds which got 
out of balance as he tripped and fell. Mexico is not a 
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country of express carts or of wheelbarrows, and Indians 
are employed to unload grain cars and heavy freight, as 
well as to change baggage along the railroads. We have 
been astonished at the loads of trunks and freight carried 
by porters at the stations on the Vera Cruz or Mexican 
railways. 

We occasionally passed families travelling, gypsy-like, 
in queer, high, narrow carts with cane huts overtopping 
them ; at noon-day they bivouacked by the wayside, the 
cattle straying about, feeding on nopal, or spears of stiff 
grass, or the leaves of the mesquite ; the men lying on 
their backs in the shade of a yucca, while the women 
were grinding corn on their mstates, or grindstones, or 
making tortillas. Passing by the open huts of the vil- 
lages, towards noon, our ears would be saluted with the 
clapping of hands, not intended to salute the diligence, 
but an involuntary concert made by women manufactur- 
ing tortillas, which is done by mixing wheaten flour with 
water, patting it between the open palms into a broad, 
thin cake like a New England "flapjack," and then bak- 
ing it in a pan over a meagre charcoal fire. The tortilla 
is pure wheat bread. Often in passing through a village 
did our cochero and whipper draw up the coach and wait 
for some " lady friend " to hand them a bunch of tortillas. 
The flavor of the tortilla is often enhanced by smearing 
ojie side of the cake with a thick layer of red pepper, or 
chile. Our driver would graciously receive a tortilla thus 
prepared, roll it up, and eat it, con mucho gusto. If an 
Arab can live a day or two on a handful of dates, a 
Mexican can make a hearty meal on a few tortillas, sea- 
soned with that most pungent of condiments, chile. We 
could never get interested in tortillas; they are said to 
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be highly nutritious, but are as tasteless as would be 
baked pulp from a paper-mill. 

Our lodging-place for the night is Cedral, which lies at 
the base of El Fraile. This is a town of about 4,000 in- 
habitants, with several reducing mills on the outskirts, 
the silver ore being brought from the mines at Catorce. 
Entering the town we pass through gardens, now being 
planted, with well sweeps for drawing the water from deep 
wells, since there are no streams near the town. Here 
our entrance into the plaza was particularly grand ; the 
driver unmercifully lashed the near mules ; the nimble 
whipper jumped off the seat, ran for a half mile by the 
side of the leaders, now belaboring their flanks with the 
butt of his cowhide whip, or picking out soft spots in 
their ears or on their necks ; a boy-whipper, for there are 
sometimes two in difficult portions of the road, followed 
suit on the other side; the mules respond with kicks. 
We dash through the streets, the coach swaying this side 
and that, and we holding on to the seat-rails for dear life ; 
the men on foot with trains of donkeys hustle them out 
of the way ; women rush frantically into the streets after 
their black-eyed babies all unconscious of approaching 
danger; the older children crowd into any chance re- 
cesses by the door- ways ; we turn a corner at full speed, 
dash past the market-place and the church, and finally 
draw up with a sudden halt before the Diligencias, 
a one-storied hostlery, our resting-place for the night. But 
it is not late in the afternoon, only five o'clock ; the sun 
is still high and his rays hot, filling the streets with floods 
of light. The street scenes are characteristic ; the white 
walls of the one-storied blocks are unrelieved by any 
green shade, and contrast with the wonderfully deep 
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azure of the sky overhead ; but the chalk-white streets 
are enlivened by the bright-red skirts of women in 
black or blue rebozos, and by the varied red sarapes of 
the men. How many times did we long for a portable 
camera to take instantaneous views of the many sights 
and personages we met in the streets and by the roadside. 
The plazas, however, are in all such towns well shaded 
with trees. The church was a large one, open all day ; 
the women, and occasionally the men, go there to say 
their prayers. The church architecture of Mexico is 
uniformly good ; the eye rests satisfied on the square 
tower with its rounded top, and on the well-proportioned 
dome at the end of the structure.; the church fronts are 
imposing, and so is the view of the interior. As we 
entered, the vesper service was going on. The organ was 
tolerably well played, but the singing was shrill and by 
no means pleasant, and it was not our good-fortune to 
hear any good vocal church music in Mexico, whatever 
the guide-books may say to the contrary. Multitudes of 
ex votos, of all sorts and descriptions, hung on the walls 
within the entrance, and the pictures were large and 
numerous, but not notable as works of art. 

We then stroll through the market-place in front of the 
church. On one side are the booths with oranges, limes, 
lemons, vegetables, earthenware and hats for sale ; all 
the articles are such as can be brought into town on 
the Indians' backs or on donkeys ; in the open places sat 
women by the side of little heaps of chile or red peppers 
of various shapes and sizes, of onions, lettuce, and other 
vegetables. 

The office of the tavern or meson is on the right as we 
enter, and opposite is the post-office, our landlord offici- 
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ating as the postmaster. The meson is part of a block, 
and beyond, opening out into the portal, a sort of arcade, 
are the stores, where huge loaves of bread, crackers, and 
sweet cakes are sold over the counter, with cotton cloth 
by the yard, serapes of all colors, and pulque ; beyond 
are meat-shops and grain-stores, with perhaps an apothe- 
cary shop. 

We immediately ask for a room, or cuarto, and we are 
shown into a huge dark room, perhaps twenty feet square, 
refreshingly cool after the hot day's ride ; but the room 
is unfurnished save with a single narrow bedstead, which 
is little more than a pine bench ; after a while a mozo, or 
man-servant, brings in a thin mattress, not much softer 
than the solid board-bottom of the bed ; he then brings 
in a pair of sheets and a single blanket ; if the traveller 
wants more bedding he must carry a blanket with him ; 
it, is not customary to furnish more than one blanket 
either in town or city hotels ; finally a pillow is placed at 
the head. Perhaps another mozo or a boy brings in a 
wash-stand, after that a bowl and pitcher ; if soap is 
asked for it is supplied, so are towels and a dressing 
table, as well as candles and matches, and finally the 
room is made ready for the impatient guest. It is a sig- 
nificant indication of the moral status of the country, that 
hotel rooms in villages and country towns are nearly 
always unfurnished with any thing less portable than a 
bedstead ; the doors are unlocked, and any one might 
enter and carry off loose pieces of furniture through the 
courtyard doors ; the windows are iron-barred, since they 
are usually low and open directly upon the street ; in 
some mesones the rooms are without a window and only 
lighted by the door opening into the patio or courtyard. 
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In the centre of the patio is a plot of earth with flowering 
japonica or orange-trees ; drains pass out of doors ; we have 
often had to shut our doors to keep out errant sows with 
their numerous progeny, or hens and chickens ; or mayhap 
a curious parrot looks in to see what the new-comers are 
doing. It is also significant that throughout Mexico the 
chamber work and attendance is done by men or boys ; girls 
are carefully shut up and kept out of the way, and not 
allowed to be out of sight of their mothers. There is a good 
deal of pilfering done in a Mexican village ; and the bolts 
and bars, the grated windows, the universal pistol are note- 
worthy signs of the mutual distrust of one's fellow beings. 
But to be charitable, this is in large part a survival of the 
olden time, the days of street fights, sudden revolutions 
or pronunciamientos, of assassinations, and wholesale rob- 
beries, which were of frequent occurrence before the days 
of the republic. The building of railroads, the liberal 
ideas of Gonzales and Diaz and their administrations, the 
freer intercourse with the rest of the world, have already 
had an ameliorating influence. We often found it im- 
possible to lock our doors with the great keys of the big 
mediaeval locks, and trusted to the honesty of the guard, 
who at dusk locks and bolts the vast, thick, carved oaken 
folding-doors of the outer courtyard, and sleeps in his 
movable cot behind the door, where he can, without 
getting out of his bed, unbolt the door for late comers. 
Within these strong portals are safely locked at nightfall 
the landlord, his family and guests, the diligence and the 
mules, the driver and whipper, who mayhap are snoring 
on a straw mat or petate, laid down on the stone floor of 
the hallway, as well as the sow and pigs, the cattle, horses, 
dogs, fowls, and parrots. The meson is a castle ; street 
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fights may rage without, the bullets fly about the plaza 
and above the courtyard, but within the thick stone or 
adobe walls all is peace, quiet, and safety. 

Rising the next morning at three o'clock, the diligence 
started at four, about two hours before daylight. The 
dawn of day in this tropical region is a sudden lighting 
up of the earth. All through the south the sunrises and 
sunsets had been gorgeous. This morning there was a 
singular sunrise. The sun first shone on El Fraile 
through a rift in the fog, and then suddenly lighted up 
the entire mountain, while the fogs still clung to its base, 
the very noble peak appearing like an island rising out 
of a troubled sea. 

We stopped to change the mail and mules at Matehuala. 
This is a compact town of 15,000 inhabitants, with nar- 
row streets and a small crowded market-place, where 
were to be had delicious oranges, bananas, and ripe 
tomatoes. The booths almost concealed the base of the 
monument erected to the memory of the Indian patriot, 
Hidalgo. The church was a singular but interesting 
structure. 

The ride to-day was a magnificent one. The road led 
through hedges of tall cactus along the eastern base of El 
Fraile, with rich silver mines on the mountain slopes, the 
ore being reduced in Matehuala. An interesting feature 
is the elaborate stone walls which for miles bound the 
different haciendas, and run along the tops of the moun- 
tains of Catorce (a mining town, so called from the 
Spanish for fourteen, as a band of robbers of that number 
once dominated this region) or across them, neither deviat- 
ing for precipices or canons. Near the town the prickly 
cactus and forbidding maguey are planted in sods on 
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top of the walls to keep out intruders. The road was 
rough, hot, and dusty, and discarding our umbrella, we 
pulled up the canvas top with which the diligence was 
provided, and this made a cool, breezy shade, but, of 
course, cut off most of the view. 

We took dinner at a miserable Indian hamlet, in an 
adobe hut thatched with maguey leaves, and with a hard 
mud floor ; the meal was neatly served in courses by an 
Indian woman, but only the frijoles relished, the soup 
being made with the execrable cotton-seed oil of the 
country. Our companions at table were a colonel in the 
Mexican army, and a Spanish creole. 

The plains were now broken up by rough, jagged, vol- 
canic outflows of a porphyritic, felsitic rock, which had 
broken through the soft white limestone surface rock, and 
from this region southward we were to pass through a 
region abounding in extinct craters and lava streams of 
tertiary age. The mesquite-trees bearing overgrown 
bunches of mistletoe, which had been seen by the road- 
side for a day or two, were now hung with masses of a 
tough brown orchid. 

We drove into Charcas by half past five. This is a 
town of 2,000 inhabitants, 91 miles from San Luis Potosi, 
with which it is connected by telegraph ; it has two good 
churches, one of which was open and of the usual im- 
posing exterior and interior. The meson was a good one, 
the attendance well trained, and an excellent supper was 
served, consisting of soup, rice, roast-beef, lettuce, 
chickens, frijoles, and tea, each dish forming a separate 
course, the plates and knives and forks for each course, as 
usual, being placed in piles by the guest at the beginning 
of the meal. Our large, lofty bedroom had no window 
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in it, and though it seemed musty and damp, we took no 
cold by sleeping in it. 

The next morning we had our chocolate and cakes at 
four, starting at five in the starlight, and after a gor- 
geous, rosy sunrise we drove through haciendas and 
small villages, with aqueducts, well sweeps, and gardens 
abounding in peaches and cherry-trees in bloom, and 
hedged by a singular quadrangular cactus about six inches 
in diameter and six to fifteen feet high, with rows of 
yellow flowers growing from the projecting edges. This 
kind of cactus hedge was seen all the way to the city 
of Mexico, and is a unique sort of fence. We now 
met Indians and half-breeds of all sorts and conditions ; 
some leading donkeys loaded with hay, in great onion- 
shaped bundles, one on each side of the burro. Then 
there were whole families, men, women, and children 
" moving," each one with various household utensils and 
articles on their backs. At Venado, where we changed 
horses, we had time enough to look into an excellent 
church, with a good organ and pictures, while the plaza 
was shaded with trees, under which were inviting-looking 
seats of adobe and cement. 

Flocks of Mexican quail were observed running along 
the roadside in the country, with an occasional raven and 
brown-tailed hawk ; all very tame, as were the omni- 
present boat-tailed grackles. 

The yucca or pita trees were now larger ; one mon- 
strous tree was three feet in diameter. The fig-trees 
were already nearly leafed out. 

We stopped twenty minutes at Moctezuma to change 
mail. Here were vineyards just leafing out, and hedged 
in by a singular spiny six-edged, tall cactus, and here 
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and there by a tall tree-honeysuckle with bright yellow 
flowers. The small, densely crowded market-place was 
rich in characteristic Mexican scenes. The beggars, or 
leperos, blind, lame, and halt, swarmed like flies, and 
more than rivalled, in their importunity and disgusting 
appearance, those of Rome and Naples. The road south 
of this town was very hot and dusty, but the scenery 
was exceedingly fine. The rough hills are of red por- 
phyry, and over their summits coursed walls of columnar 
reddish trap. A new branched cactus, like a giant 
candelabrum, was now seen for the first time, and we 
stopped to leave the mail at a ranch, where were singu- 
lar ecclesiastical-looking, conical white granaries of adobe 
and stucco, about fifteen feet high, and surmounted by a 
small wooden cross. Again changing mules at half-past 
ten — there were usually four changes each day,- — we 
drive through superb scenery. The road lay over very 
extensive plains, the bottoms of former lakes, for in 
quaternary times the plateau of Mexico must have been 
covered with broad shallow lakes, bordered by mountain 
ranges. Passing over the height of land separating one 
lake basin from another, the traveller looks southward 
over a wide expanse with scattered clumps of mesquite 
or cactus. The road stretches away for miles, and along 
the sandy tracts and side roads rise lofty columns of 
swiftly moving dust and sand. I have counted ten or 
twelve and sometimes more of these strange travelling 
columns — some of them fifty or sixty feet high — whirled 
far aloft by the eddying wind. 

At noon we passed the Hacienda de Boca, which for- 
merly was a church and convent. These structures were 
beautifully situated, and the main road passing them on 
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the right was hedged in for a mile or more with tall six- 
rayed cacti, some of them twenty feet high. The water 
is brought in canals from the picturesque volcanic moun- 
tains which flank the hacienda. Trains of burros were 
nooning in the shade of the mesquite and the huisache, 
a beautiful tree now not uncommon, something like a 
mountain-ash, with similar clusters of shiny red berries, 
but growing nearly as large as an elm. There was also 
an occasional poplar and hickory tree, the first we had 
seen in Mexico. As we approach San Luis Potosi, 
which, however, was all the afternoon hidden in a valley 
at the foot of a high range of mountains, we meet more 
footmen and donkeys. The heat was now sensibly in- 
creasing as we went south, and the men and children's 
dress, or rather the lack of it, was adapted to the change 
in climate, the little dusky urchins going about without 
a rag upon them, while the laboring men only wore their 
shirts. 

San Luis Potosi is not seen from the northward until 
shortly before the limits of the town are reached, and 
then its numerous church towers and white walls rise 
picturesquely out of masses of rich green. The wayside 
travellers, men and women, on foot or on donkeys, with 
rarely a horseman, increased in number. We drove at a 
killing rate through the long narrow streets leading into 
the middle of the city. The city is well situated, lying 
in a broad plain at the foot of a lofty sierra, for centuries 
rich in mines of silver and gold. The hotels are excel- 
lent, and the city is healthful — far more so than the city 
of Mexico. 

We accomplished our day's staging of ninety-one miles 
fortunately by five o'clock, so that we had a couple of 
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hours of daylight to see somewhat of the city, whose 
population numbers 45,000. We wanted to lie over here 
one day and rest, but it was impossible, as the diligence 
does not travel on Mondays, and we could not make our 
connection with Mexico. Fortunately, as we alighted in 
the gateway of the hotel, we met Mr. George B. Clark, 
the American Consul, who was expecting a friend on the 
diligence, who, however, did not arrive, so he gave up the 
room engaged for his friend to us, and kindly devoted 
himself to us that evening, visiting with us the two noble 
churches of El Carmen and San Francisco, much more 
interesting than any we saw in the city of Mexico. In 
one of them Bishop Oca, the most distinguished clerical 
in Mexico, was then preaching to a large audience. The 
plaza, crowded with trees in fruit and flower, with a cen- 
tral fountain, the Calzada, and the wood-market-place, 
were visited. We saw some of the finer streets and 
residences, catching glimpses of the better portions of 
this famous city, and after an excellent dinner we strolled 
for an hour listening to the admirable Mexican band 
stationed in a pagoda near the centre of the small and 
densely crowded plaza, next to the large monument built 
in honor of the patriot Hidalgo. The music was excel- 
lent, the audience was mostly men, with a few young 
women, some of them very pretty. There are but half 
a dozen Americans in San Luis, but a good many Eng- 
lishmen, French, and Germans. The principal literary 
and scientific personage in San Luis is Dr. G. Barroeta, 
who has travelled extensively in the States, and from 
whom we had in former years received the honor of a 
visit. Unfortunately, he was, at the time of our arrival 
in the city, at the New Orleans exposition, as one of the 
Mexican Commissioners. 
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Retiring at eleven, after a delightful evening, we rose 
the next morning at three o'clock. Never shall I forget 
the street scene that early morning. Two stages were 
going to leave at four, while ours for the south was not 
to start until five. But, awakened by the rumbling of 
the coach wheels and the clattering of the iron-shod 
mules on the pavements below, I got up after the first 
stage had started, and looked out of my window. It was 
in the second story, and I could walk out upon the iron 
balcony in the soft, balmy night air, and look down into 
the narrow street below, which was lighted by two 
blazing torches made of thick maguey rope covered with 
lumps of pitch. As the second diligence drove away up 
the narrow, dark street, the driver lashed his mules, and 
the whipper, seizing one of the burning torches, ran for 
perhaps a quarter of a mile along the side of the stage, 
whipping the forward mules with one hand, and holding 
his flaring torch aloft in the other, from which showers 
of sparks flew about the stage and fell upon the pave- 
ment in a glittering train. 

Our route led us by the Hacienda of Santa Maria. 
Here a gang of Mexicans and Indians was at work, to 
use an American expression, " hauling dirt." But this is 
a solecism. They have no dirt-carts ; a tip-cart or wheel- 
barrow is a thing unknown either in provincial Mexico 
or even in the capital, and they put the dirt in saddle-bags, 
carrying it off on the backs of donkeys. I have seen 
gangs of men at work in the Calle de San Francisco in 
Mexico taking the dirt away on their backs in gunny 
bags of maguey fibre. 

Passing through plantations of the maguey plant 
thousands of acres in extent, flanked on one side by the 
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Sierra Bernal, we stop for dinner at San Francisco, a 
small town with a pleasant, shaded plaza and colonnade. 
Not far from town the road passed through a grove of the 
largest mesquite trees yet seen, the trunks measuring 
from fifteen to twenty inches in diameter, and from thirty 
to forty feet high ; they had the habit of gnarled oaks. 
During the whole afternoon we drove through the vast 
Hacienda El Jaral, a broad, flat, rich, fertile, well- watered 
and cultivated plain, formerly the bottom of a lake, sur- 
rounded, except on the north, by high sierras. The 
building itself was palatial in proportions and architec- 
tural appearance. It was two stories high, the front of 
handsome reddish freestone, and at one end was the large 
chapel. "Workmen were repairing the interior, and it was 
astonishing to see what great blocks of stone the peons 
would carry on their backs. Across the way, in the rear 
of a large church, was an elaborate raised threshing-floor 
of adobe and cement, with an inclined drive- way for the 
entrance of the cattle, which are driven around the en- 
closure to trample out the grain ; next to the floor were 
four large conical granaries, with a door at the bottom 
and an opening for ventilation pierced through the wall 
above. 

When the diligence started, the proprietor of the 
hacienda took a seat within; he was a handsome, well- 
bred, elderly gentleman (presumably a son of the Marquis 
de Jaral), and was dressed in the costume of the country 
— a jacket and trousers of dark cloth, and a drab som- 
brero. His nephew had got on to the tipper seat of the 
diligence at San Francisco. He was a well-educated, 
amiable young man, who could talk Latin, so that we 
could make a little conversation between a few Latin 
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words and a slight smattering of Spanish on my part. 
He gave San Miguel, which we were to reach to-morrow 
night, a rather hard name, remarking, with significant 
gestures, that ladrones were pretty plenty in and about 
the town. 

The road out of this pleasant valley, after passing by 
scattered huts of peons, with their long-legged black pigs, 
forlorn-looking poultry, and pretty, black-eyed, but very 
scantily dressed children, wound up a long, high hill, 
almost a mountain, which formed the outlet from the 
deep, trough-like valley of Jaral. The entire western 
and southern sides of this enormously extensive ranch 
were enclosed by an elaborate stone fence, which extended 
over the spurs of the sierra as well as the plains. In the 
palmy days of Spanish rule, fifty years ago, this hacienda 
was the largest farm in the world, was cultivated by 
hundreds of peons, and supported 300,000 head of cattle 
and horses. We then crossed the range, rattled down 
over the southern slope into another valley, which also 
must have been an old lake-bottom, to the little town of 
San Felipe, where we had a good supper and rooms. 

The next day was Sunday. We would have liked to 
spend this day at San Luis Potosi, but the diligences all 
ran on Sunday, laying over on Monday. The diligence 
this morning was crowded inside with three girls in their 
teens accompanied by an old mozo, who carried a guitar 
in one hand and a bottle of aguardiente or whiskey in the 
other. He drew upon the resources of the latter more 
frequently than the former, with the result that he soon 
got so inconveniently drunk that he could not sit up 
straight. On the other hand, the girls indulged in 
smoking cigarettes. At eight o'clock we stopped at a 
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forlorn Indian village, directly in frpnt of a small church, 
over the portals of which was inscribed : Mi Casa es 
Oasa de Oration. — Mat., c. 21. It was the hour of 
morning service ; the church was filled with the kneeling 
throng of worshippers, so also the church-yard and the 
street in front nearly out to where our diligence had 
stopped. The market-place was not, however, entirely 
deserted, a few women, each sitting by a heap of oranges 
and vegetables, awaiting a possible customer. 

We dined at the town of Dolores, the birthplace of the 
patriot Hidalgo. A conspicuous inscription had been 
placed over the house in which he was born. His mem- 
ory is held sacred by the Mexican people. It will be re- 
membered that Hidalgo, with Morelos, a brother curate, 
rebelled against the Spanish rule ; after an heroic struggle 
the insurgents were defeated, and Hidalgo was executed 
at Chihuahua in 1811. The small plaza in Dolores is 
well-shaded with tropical trees and flowers, and the seats 
and walks were thickly crowded, as it was Sunday noon. 

At four o'clock, after a hot and dusty ride, we reached 
San Miguel, the most picturesque and foreign-looking 
town we had yet seen. It is situated on the side of a 
high hill, at the base of low but picturesque mountains, 
and the streets are steep and narrow. The plaza is small, 
but overgrown with beautiful flowers, and facing it was 
a very tasteful modern church of red freestone, with two 
handsome bell-towers. The hotel was two-storied, the 
courtyard adorned with dark cypresses, and the chambers 
well furnished. 

We had now arrived at the end of our week's ride in 
Mexican diligences. We had dreaded the dust, heat, and 
fatigue of the journey, had made up our minds for a meet- 
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ing with ladrones, and expected to suffer from the country 
diet. But the meals and country inns were better, on the 
whole, than we expected ; the beds free from insect pests, 
whether scorpions, centipedes, or fleas ; and the clear, 
bracing air of the elevated plateau, with its old lake basins 
and serrated ranges, enabled us to withstand the fatigue 
resulting from the early rising, the dust, and the heat and 
jolting. The service was prompt; the diligence, never 
crowded, always started and arrived on time ; there were 
no break-downs ; the drivers were skilful, faithful, and, so 
far as we knew, honest ; we were not imposed upon by 
the landlords (except at Saltillo, at the meson of San 
Stefano), and the road-agents, if there were any, gave us 
the go-by. 

We now were to exchange the leisurely, old-time 
diligence for noisy, jerky, cinder-breeding, ill-ventilated, 
narrow-gauge railway cars. Rising between three and 
four in the morning, we drove a couple of miles out of 
town in a hack, taking the train at 5:15. The ride to the 
city of Mexico, which we reached at half after seven in 
the evening, was full of interest and novelty. After 
passing through a narrow canon, whose precipitous walls 
were richly dressed in tropical green, we passed through an 
agricultural country. The men were going to their work 
in the field with oxen drawing an archaic plow. The 
heavy yoke is clumsily tied to the horns, and in this bar- 
barous fashion, with their heads meekly bowed down, 
they drag a long pole, with a short branch at the larger 
end forming the plowshare. A modern plow was not 
seen in Mexico, though they are probably used near the 
borders of New Mexico. Near Celaya are several extinct 
volcanoes, the rich, black soil formed of the crumbling 
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lava. The train stops at the interesting Indian towns of 
Acambaro and Maravatio, where crowds of people swarm 
about the stations. We then enter the famous Lerma 
valley, our train hurrying over the fertile plains, where 
are pastured enormous droves of cattle and sheep. Then 
we rush through the beautiful canon de los Zopilotes, or 
" the canon of the turkey buzzard." Between Tultenango 
and Flor de Maria are wild-looking, extinct, conical vol- 
canoes, from which ancient lava streams course down into 
the valleys, while at the station of Ixtlahuaca, at half-past 
three in the afternoon, we get a fine but distant view of the 
magnificent, snow-clad volcano, Nevado de Toluca, which 
rises 15,156 feet above the sea, and about 9,000 feet above 
the city of Toluca. Beyond Toluca we go over the Lerma 
pass, rising to a height of nearly 10,000 feet, through a 
canon whose wonderful scenery is scarcely inferior to 
that of the Mexican railway near Orizaba. The train 
rises through rows of oaks and pines from the tierra 
templada into the tierra fria, where are forests of a long- 
leaved pitch pine and white pines, and above them a 
growth of tall spruce ; while at the summit of the pass or 
divide, at Cima, at an elevation of 9,974 feet, are bare 
alps, hills of rich volcanic mud covered with a short 
grass. The descent into the valley of Mexico was incon- 
ceivably fine, and the sunset was magnificent, the after- 
glows of red and purple yielding to the mantling shades 
of night as our train ran into the city limits of the Mexi- 
can capital. 



